LEADING ARTICLES—February 27, 1931 


“NO DICTATORSHIP FOR SAN FRANCISCO” 
WAGE CUTS FOR UNORGANZIED WORKERS 
UNIONS HIGHLY REGARDED BY AL SMITH 
RICH MEN DODGE RESPONSIBILITY 
CONTRACT WITH UNION HELD VALID 
RELIEF ACT SIDESTEPS ISSUE 


ITHE SAN FRANCISCO BANK | 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
December 31st, 1930 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds.. 


Pension Fund over $720,000.00, 


standing on Books at 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH... 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH. 


.-..$140,052,813.27 
.  5,750,000.00 


1.00 


..Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
‘West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (41%) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 
Dp. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. The 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meet 
every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 
p.m. Headquarters’ phone MArket 0056. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during February, 
March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays at 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
P. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto & Carriage Painters No. 1078. 200 Guerrero. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, at 
Labor Temple 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 113 
Valencia. 

Bill Posters No. 44—Meet 4th Monday, Shakes- 
Peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 8rd Tues., Labor Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Moeet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. ?—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377T—Meet 
Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 
Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays at 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb streets. 


Carpenters No. 488—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Cemetery Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, 143 
Albion. 


Chauffeure—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 17960—Office, 
710 Grant Building. . 
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Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Capmakers No. 9—Jos. Shaw, 3749 Emerson st.. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays, 8:30 
D. m.; 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays at 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No. &—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Elevator Operators and Starters No. 87—Meet 
ist Thursday, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 537, Ci “le Splicers. 
Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays at 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Bldg 
Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2ud Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Builing. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Garment Cutters No. 45—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st Thursday at 
515 p. m.; 8rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Av. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero, 


2nd and 4th 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 8532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. : 


Janitors No. 9—Mec Ist and 8rd Thursdays, at 
Labor Temple. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—830 Market. 

Longshoremen’s Association—Sec., Emil G. Stein, 
85 Clay. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No, 26—Meet 1st and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


FOOD 


SHOP 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 63858 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
day~ 273 Golden Gate avenue. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, 4. F. O'Neill, 771 17th avenue. 

Marine Diesel Engineers No. 49—Ferry Building. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—H. F. Strother, 
Ferry Bldg. 
Masters, Mates & Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 460—Meet 2nd sand 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate avenue. 


Plumbers No, 442—300 Guerrero. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, at [.abor 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., W. T. Colbert, 378 
Lexington. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmere—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 373 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Retail Clerks No. 432, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Mect 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 
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Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meete Mondays. 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meet Ist Saturday. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypera and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Manuel De Salles, 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1534 29th 
Ave., Oaklar\, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. §5—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. 11—John Coughlan, 70 
Lennox ‘Way. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., 
Alden, 288 9th. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
MArket 7560. 

Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First St. Mest 
8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, at 200 
Guerrero, 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. | 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet 2nd Wednesday at 8 
PD. m., 4th Wednesday at 3 p. m., at 1171 
Market, 

Water Workers—Sec., Thomas Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Window Cleaners Jo. 44—112 Valencia. 


64—Meet 1st and 8rd 
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“No Dictatorship for City of San Francisco!” 
Is Declartion of Citizens’ Anti-Charter League 


Activities Commenced Which Are Confidently Expected to Result in Overwhelming Defeat of Instrument Which Would 
Relegate Government of City to Representatives of Interested Corporations— 
Disfranchisement of Citizens Will Not Be Tolerated 


Headquarters of the Citizens’ Anti-Charter 
League, at 964-A Market street, presents a busy 
scene these days. There representatives of the 
League, composed of civic organizations, citizens 
and taxpayers, have inaugurated an active cam- 
paign to inform the voters of the city of the glaring 
defects of the proposed new charter recently pre- 
sented by the Board of Freeholders, and which 
will be up for ratification or rejection at the polls 
on March 26 next. 

At public meetings, by radio, by the dissemina- 
tion of literature, publicity and personal effort, 
it is proposed to give the voters full information 
concerning the 72,500 word document drawn up 
by the Board of Freeholders. 

“The voters of San Francisco are not ready to 
swallow as a whole a charter by which they are 
deprived of rights for which they have fought 
for thirty years,” says a statement issued by the 
League. The statement continues: 

“We ask the voters to vote NO on the charter 
because it establishes in San Francisco a bureau- 
cratic form of government—under the absolute 
domination of a “chief administrative officer’— 
in place of the present democratic form. 

“We ask the voters to cast this new charter 
into the discard because it creates an overlord— 
a czar—with power greater than that wielded by 
any municipal appointive official in this country. 

“The new charter is political throughout. It is 
a throwback. 

“Why should the people of San Francisco per- 
mit themselves to be tied hand and foot by a one- 
man government—by a ruler who can not be 
thrown out so long as he has behind him the votes 
of four members of the Board of Supervisors? 


Arbitrary Powers Granted 

“The Freeholders thrust into their charter one 
provision which alone should condemn the entire 
document. That provision empowers the super- 
visors, solely on recommendation of the mayor 
and chief administrative officer (city manager), 
to ‘create or abolish departments which are now 
or may hereafter be placed under the administra- 
tive officer or under commissions appointed by the 
Mayor.’ 

“This means supreme power in the hands of offi- 
cials who may or may not be honestly inclined. 
It means the police and fire departments or any 
others, with all employes, may be abolished by 
one sweeping gesture and substitute departments 
created with entirely new personnel. 

“The adoption of the new charter will open an 
era of interminable litigation. The new charter will 
require a hundred interpretations by the Supreme 
Court. 

City Employes Disfranchised 

“Thousands of voters are disfranchised by the 
new charter. These are the city employes and the 
thousands upon the eligible lists, all of whom are 
forbidden, under pain of dismissal, from taking 


the slightest part in political affairs. A city em- 
ploye who aspires to any office immediately loses 
his position, for by his ambition to improve his 
condition and give the people the benefit of his 
experience, he engages ‘in politics.’ 

“The public utility provisions of the new charter 
all are framed in the interest of private monopoly. 
The voters, by approving the new charter, sur- 
render their hold upon municipal offices and cre- 
ate a clique of overlords, who, should they be 
inclined, soon will become a set of leeches upon 
the body politic!” 

Some Reasons for Labor’s Opposition 

A report submitted to the Labor Council by its 
law and legislative committee contained the fol- 
lowing reasons why the proposed charter should 
not receive the support of labor at the coming 
election: 

“We find that the Board of Freeholders failed 
to incorporate in substance any of the three char- 
ter amendments submitted by this Council (Labor 
Council). The proposal to regulate contracts for 
public work was only in a small part adopted. 
Section 98 of the new charter, which deals with 
the conditions required of contractors on public 
work, fails to incorporate the main provisions 
advocated by labor, which dealt with the prevail- 
ing wage to be incorporated into the specifications, 
and providing adequate penalties for a failure to 
do so. 

“The Freeholders also cut out the present pro- 
vision of the charter providing for the same pro- 
tection to laborers and mechanics working directly 
for the city or any department therof. They cut 
out the protection to be extended to men working 
in auxiliary departments of contractors engaged 
in doing work for the city. 

“THogical and Unjust” Method 

“The proposed amendment to provide a logical 
and efficient system of standardizing salaries of 
city employes was not adopted, and the present 
illogical and unjust method of entrusting the prep- 
aration of the compensation schedule to the civil 
service commission was continued, and aggravated 
by the new provision that the schedule of com- 
pensations submitted by the commission to the 
Board of Supervisors on April 9, 1930, shall be 
the maximum rate for compensations of all new 
employes entering the city service after January 
1, 1931. 

“The proposal for giving preference on public 
bids for materials and supplies to local merchants 
and manufacturers was also thrown into the dis- 
card by the Board of Freeholders, who seem to 
have had a deadly fear of offending distant cities 
by depriving them of our trade, although the same 
cities constantly practice the same offenses against 
others, 


“Having done nothing in the new charter to 


protect local merchants and manufacturers, it is, 


one of the mysteries of our city life why thése 


merchants and manufacturers are not in the fore- 
front in opposing this charter. 

“Vote NO on the new charter. Any really needed 
changes in the present charter can be made by 
ordinary charter amendment.” 
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U. S. APPEALS COURT CONDONES 
“LICENSING” OF “SPEAK-EASIES” 

Two interesting and important court decisions 
were handed down this week dealing with prohibi- 
tion—one by the United States Supreme Court and 
one by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
sitting in San Francisco. The former gave the 
death blow to the hope (somewhat shadowy) in 
some quarters that the eighteenth amendment 
would be declared unconstitutional. In the latter 
case, “the rum rebellion” of the Coeur d’Alene 
district of Idaho, the court held that “passive 
acquiescence” on the part of public officials does 
not subject one to penalty under the Federal con- 
spiracy law. 

The United States Supreme Court was unani- 
mous in its declaration against the famous decision 
of Federal Judge Clark of New Jersey, who ruled 
that the eighteenth amendment had been improp- 
erly ratified. The action of the court was a fore- 
gone conclusion in the minds of most of the legal 
fraternity. 

The Coeur d’Alene “rebellion” presented some 
rather startling angles. The sheriff of Shoshone 
county, Idaho, and his deputy were convicted, 
along with twenty-five others, in the Federal Court 
at Coeur d’Alene after they had frankly admitted 
that they had taxed “‘speak-easies” to pay the town 
expenses of Mullan and to aid in its development. 
They insisted that all of the collections had gone 
into the municipal treasury, and contended that 
they were within their rights as long as there was 
no private graft. 

It was argued by the defendants that in a min- 
ing country such as the Coeur d’Alene district the 
prohibition law should not be strictly enforced— 
“in the public interest.” 

“With a large floating population of miners who 
demanded their liquor as a condition to working,” 
the defendants asserted, they “should not be bound 
to a strict interpretation of the dry act, but should 
be allowed to let ‘speak-easies’ run under reason- 
able restrictions.” 

The court reversed the decision of conviction, 
thus recognizing the unique defense. 
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THE INCREASE IN “REAL WAGES” 

A study by the bureau of labor statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, of the trend of real 
wages from 1913 to 1929 shows that average hourly 
wage rates were 133 per cent higher in the latter 
year, but when allowance is made for the de- 
creased purchasing power of money it is esti- 
mated that the increase in real hourly wage-rates 
over this period was only 36.4 per cent. 
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Wage Cuts for Unorganized Workers 


Victims Defenseless Against Employers 


Wage cutting by “open shop” corporations in 
the Chicago area_was deplored by John Fitzpatrick, 
president of the Chicago Federation of Labor, in 
a statement made to International Labor News 
Service. 

“Victims of wage cutting by ‘open shop’ employ- 
ers have made complaints to the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, but we can do little about it except 
to make the facts public,” he said. “The unions 
have their hands full taking ‘care of their unem- 
ployed members, and cannot of course give relief 
to or act in behalf of those wage earners who have 
neglected to take advantage of their opportunities 
to join a union of their crafts during prosperous 
times. 

“We deeply sympathize with many of the desti- 
tute unemployed who are not members of organ- 
ized labor. Many of them of course are the vic- 
tims of their own folly in failing to become mem- 
bers of the unions when they had the chance. How- 
ever, it is reasonably sure that a large majority are 
from those industries which have successfully 
resisted effort to persuade or compel them to rec- 
ognize the right of collective bargaining. 

Unions Faithful to Promise 

“The trade unions of Chicago have not been 
unmindful of the promises made by industrial and 
business leaders and by the officers of organized 
labor at the conferences held at the White House 
several months ago. The Chicago unions have en- 
deavored in every way to maintain the status quo. 

“Generally speaking, our efforts have been to 
preserve the wage scales, hours of work and work- 
ing conditions as they were prior to the present 
depression. Union employers have given us co- 
operation to that end, but the wage slashing of 
‘open shop’ employers, many of whom were obli- 
gated by promises made by their representatives 
at the White House conferences, is causing unrest 
and dissatisfaction that may lead to future diffi- 
culties. There is reason to believe that that is the 
ultimate object of those who are in a position to 
enforce the agreements made at the White House 
conferences, but who now are either tacitly agree- 
ing to or actively engaged in surreptitious wage 
slashing and efforts to sabotage the trade union 
structure. 

Union Employers Also Keep Faith 

“On the whole the union employers with whom 
the Chicago trade unions have had contractual 
relations for many years have displayed a fine 
spirit throughout these trying times. Recently 
there has been some unrest on the part of a few 
of the union employers, but not of a dangerous 
character thus far. 

“One union employers’ organization has made 
complaint over unfair competition and hinted that 
a reduction in the wage scale would be acceptable, 
but it is not likely that the issue will be forced. 
The union employers in this particular industry did 
remarkably well during prosperous times, many 
of them going from nothing to affluence. They sim- 
ply forget for the moment that it is incumbent 
upon them to take the lean with the fat along 
with the wage earners. 

‘Wage Cuts Condemned 

“Business, financial and industrial leaders now 
engaged in promoting: or actually making wage 
cuts or lengthening the hours of labor should re- 

- ceive the severest public censure. Their selfishness 
and lack of social vision are endangering the future 
welfare and happiness of millions of human beings. 
American standards of living must be maintained 


POST OFFICE CLERKS ASK 
EMLOYMENT FOR SUBSTITUTES 
San Francisco Post Office. Clerks’ Union No. 2 
has adopted resolutions calling the attention of 
President Hoover and members of Congress to a 
deplorable condition of unemployment in their 
ranks. Word comes from Los Angeles that a 
similar condition exists in that city, but that al- 
ready the government has taken steps to alleviate 
the distress. It is pointed out that substitute em- 
ployes of the postoffice have great difficulty in get- 
ting other employment when not working in the 
postal service. 
ee 


APPROVAL GIVEN BY SENATE 
TO LABOR’S RADIO MEASURE 

The United States Senate has voted unanimously 
to give a cleared radio channel to labor. This action 
was taken in the form of an amendment to the 
White-Dill radio bill, which has passed the House. 

The Federal Radio Commission is instructed. to 
assign a cleared channel with power equal to the 
maximum power assigned any broadcasting sta- 
tion in the United States “to the labor organiza- 
tions which in the opinion of the commission are 
most representative of the labor interests of the 
United States, and shall issue no license except 
with the written consent of such so recognized 
labor organizations to any other person for the 
use of said frequency.” 

This amendment, in effect, provides that labor’s 
broadcasting station, WCFL, Chicago, shall re- 
ceive a cleared channel. 

“The Senate’s action is a vindication of the 
American Federation of Labor’s long fight against 
monopolization of the air,” said Wm. Green, presi- 
dent A. F. of L. “At the present time labor is 
limited to certain hours of the day. The amend- 
ment will place labor on an equality with other 
interests that have heretofore been unchallenged 
in reaching the public.” 
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ENGLISH MILL STRIKE SETTLED 

Lancashire, England, cotton mill owners on Feb- 
ruary 13 abandoned their efforts to introduce the 
“more looms per weaver” system and work was 
resumed on February 16, ending a month’s lock- 
out of a quarter of a million workers. Work was 
resumed on the old wage scale and working day. 
Peace came out of a conference in which mill own- 
ers agreed to abandon the more looms system 
after reviewing results of paReconinnts at several 
mills in Burnley. 
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Consistent trade union policy requires a steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of tnions. 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


Friday, February 27, 1931 


“FACTORY TO WEARER” 


MEN’S WEAR 


When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer” prices 
and you help local industry. Our other 
union-made lines include: 


736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 


140 Kearny Street 
{ (Stores also at Sacramento, Fresno & Los Angeles] 


—— 
William W. Hansen - - : 
Dan F. McLaughlin - : President 
Geo. J. Asmussen - Secretary 


United Ussdsietaleers 


Established July, 1882 

2596 HOWARD STREET at Twenty-second 
New Funeral Home and Ch 
Telephone Mission 0276 


Manager 


Telephone MArket 0143 


CAVANAUGH 
OVERALL SERVICE 


340 Eleventh Street 


San Francisco 


i 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISED Woniccoe 
TOILETRIES 
PROVISIONS 
SHOES 
DRY GOODS 


WE ALWAYS UNDERSELL 


pny 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE RESULT — Security — No Worry. 


THE MISSION:.BRANCH. : 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. 


Storage Rates on Application. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
Mission Branch | 
Member Federal Reserve System 


SIXTEENT.1 STREET AND. JULIAN. AVENUE. 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 


and bettered-rather than to be brought to the 


Asiatic level.”. ra a a re | 


Friday, February 27, 1931 
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UNIONS HIGHLY REGARDED BY SMITH 


“Card Should Guarantee Position” 


“In former times a building was just’ a building, 
with fio one receiving any particular credit for 
genius or for craftsmanship in its construction,” 
said former Gov. Alfred E. Smith at the second 
New York Building Congress craftsmanship award 
to sixteen workers on the Empire State Building, 
says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from New York. 

“Now credit is publicly given for good workman- 
ship, and that is as it should be,” Mr. Smith con- 
tinued. “As the representative of the owners, I 
wish to express my appreciation of the wonderful 
co-operation on the part of everyone engaged in 
the erection of the best known and tallest build- 
ing in the world, and as representative of labor— 
I hold cards in the Bricklayers’, Teamsters’ and 
Hoisters’ unions—I wish to say that labor heartily 
expresses its gratification in having the oppor- 
tunity to show its ingenuity in mastering such a 
hard job. 

“The presentation of a craftsmanship card by 
a man out of work should guarantee him a posi- 
tion, whether or not an employer needs him. The 
human note was dominant in this great work. 
Extreme care was taken in safeguarding human 
life and I am very happy to report that there was 
an absolute minimum of injury. The result is a 
tribute to the men and the builders. Accidents are 
bound to happen and I think it is a remarkable 
fact that few men suffered harm on this tremen- 
dous job.” 
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WHY CHILDREN FAIL 
Mrs. Mary Graham Andrews 


Parents often come to me, as principal, confiding 
their worries. “My child is failing,” a mother will 
say. She naturally feels unhappy about it. Both 
parents will upbraid the teacher, criticise the school 
and, lament that their child is dull. They mean 
well. 

But parents with children who are failing need 
to help those children. They need to execute defi- 
nite steps of aid, not just intend to help, for it 
takes more than good intentions to make good 
parents. First, they should find out whether their 
child is in good health, then have the child visit the 
family dentist, and, if possible, a psychologist. It 
may be that their child is mixed up in his ideas 
about this perplexing school business with its 
many subjects and activities. 

Recently, Mary, a very bright eight-year-old 
girl, failed to be promoted. The child had been 
awarded the prize as the healthiest pupil in her 
school. Why had she failed? The clue was found 
in the child’s question, “Mother, why wasn’t I 
born smart, so I wouldn’t have to go to school?” 

The mother asked, “What do you think schools 
are for, Mary?” 

“For those who don’t know, for dumb-bells, for 
those who were not born smart. That’s the reason 
I hate to go to school. That’s why I won’t study. 
Gee! I wish I had been born smart like you and 
Dad,” was the child’s surprising answer. 

Mother became interested and questioned her 
daughter further. The child had overheard many 
discussions by her mother’s guests. Some of these 
concerned the sub-normal and the gifted child. She 
had been confused and perplexed and concluded 
that only the stupid were sent to school. Therefore 
she became prejudiced and resented having to go. 
So her failure, in her lessons, was not a school 
problem at all; it was a home problem. How to 
change her erroneous idea needed serious consid- 
eration. ; 

Mary was learning to swim. Her mother did 
not know how, so she decided to take lessons with 
the child. Mary loved the water and learned to 
Swim quickly; her mother was afraid of the water 


and it was a difficult task for her. Mary finally 
taught her mother how to float. That evening, 
mother took Mary on her lap and they discussed 
the matter. 

“You think mother is smart, but you taught me 
how to float. No matter how smart you are, you 
must learn how to do things. Now that is just 
what we have schools for.” 

As soon as Mary understood, she was eager to 
make up her school work that summer. She did it, 
and she led her class in scholarship the next year. 

What many failing children need is more ex- 
planation about school and its activities. Adults and 
teachers alike take too much for granted. Children 
need to know just where they are going in school, 
what they are going for, and what steps are neces- 
sary to take to get there. They should feel free to 
ask the questions that perplex them. 

In my desk are the testimonies of hundreds of 
children who confide that their parents tell them 
to “shut up” and not bother them with questions. 
In some cases the “shut up” has been emphasized 
with a humiliating slap. Some children say teach- 
ers have told them to “sit down” and “be still,” to 
cease asking questions. Thus parents and teachers 
dam up and cut off from them springs of learning. 
We should encourage children to ask intelligent 
questions. We should answer them and explain 
away their perplexities. 

Mins eect “iv Osee eee 
LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1930 

A bright spot in 1930 (the year needing bright 
spots) was progress in labor legislation, despite 
the small number of regular sessions of law- 
making bodies. During the year the Legislatures 
of nine states and two insular possessions added 
to their labor codes laws dealing with workmen’s 
compensation, old age pensions, safety and health, 
regulation of working hours, regulation of private 
employment agencies, unemployment relief, or 
labor law administration. Congress continued the 
vocational rehabilitation act and made a _half- 
hearted contribution to unemployment legislation 
by authorizing the collection of unemployment 
Statistics. Unfortunately, no appropriation was 
made to carry this last piece of legislation into 
effect. 
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The many friends of M. E. (Mickey) Sebring 
extend deepest sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. Sebring 
and family in their bereavement in the death of 
their youngest son on February 22. Although now 
located in Palo Alto, Mr. Sebring is well known 
to the members of No. 21. 

Mrs. Alice Hawkes-Bernett is again vacationing 
at Calistoga. This is Mrs. Hawkes’ ’steenth trip 
to Calistoga in recent months, and she is seriously 
contemplating purchasing a commutation book. 

Seneca C. Beach died at his home in Los Angeles 
on February 19. .For the last decade or so Mr. 
Beach headed the printing trades division of the 
Los Angeles M. & M., and was bitterly antagonis- 
tic toward union printers in southern California. 
Prior to becoming a labor-baiter in the employ 
of the open shop interests Mr. Beach was in the 
printing business in Portland, Ore., and ran a 
union shop; and it is said that he himself at one 
time belonged to the union. Mr. Beach came of 
a family of printers, all the others of whom are 
staunch union members; two brothers, one brother 
being a member of No. 21 and the other of Val- 
lejo union. Even those who condemned Mr. 
Beach’s activities recognized that he was most 
resourceful in his fight against unionism. Mr. 
Beach was in his seventieth year and had been 
in ill health for some time. 

From the Los Angeles “Citizen” it is learned 
that Portland, Ore., Union No. 58 on February 6 
rejected a proposition calling for the raising of 
funds to care for the unemployed. From the same 
source it is learned that on February 11 San An- 
tonio Union No. 172, by a vote of approximately 
two to one, rejected a proposition calling for a 
2 per cent assessment to be used for reimbursing 
of regulars who lay off and put on subs, the subs 
to be cared for in rotation. 


It was a shock to printers generally to learn 
through the daily press that the three sons of 
Joseph Pulitzer, owners of the New York Eve- 
ning World, the Morning World and the Sunday 
World, had requested permission of the judge of 
the Surrogate Court to sell the properties which 
they held in trust. According to the press dis- 
patches, Roy Howard, head of the Scripps-Howard 
interests, will, if the sale is authorized by the 
court, purchase the properties and consolidate the 
World with the New York Telegram, which is 
a Scripps-Howard paper. Proceedings before the 
court revealed the fact that Paul Block had re- 
cently negotiated for the purchase of the Morning 
and Sunday Worlds and had at first offered ten 
million dollars for the properties. Later Mr. Block 
reduced his offer to eight million dollars, and still 
later withdrew from negotiations. According to 
the attorneys for the trustees, the heirs are, under 
the terms of the. trust, prevented from public 
financing, and due to heavy operating deficits in 
the last five years are faced with the alternative 
of discontinuing publication or selling the papers. 
The New York Morning and Evening World 
probably employ the largest number of printers 
of any individual plant, aside from the G. P. O., 
and the suspension or consolidation of the Tele- 
gram with the World papers would be a severe 
blow to Big 6 and would further aggravate the 
unemployment situation. 


“Editor & Publisher” of February 21 states that 
“George F. Gets, recently appointed receiver for 
the Chicago Evening Post, had issued a statement 
that the paper would be sold at auction on Satur- 
day, February 21.” It is understood that there are 
three prospective purchasers. The receiver lists 
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the liabilities of the Post at two million dollars, 
with assets of one million two hundred thousand 
dollars. 


According to the report given to the stockhold- 
ers of Hearst Publications, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., net earn- 
ings for 1930 were $4,938,182.93. Hearst Publica- 
tions, Inc., owns the western chain of newspapers 
and the American News Print Company. 


From a special issue of the Linotype News the 
following interesting things are learned: One hun- 
dred and ten plants in North America operate 20 
or more linotypes; the G. P. O.. operates 147 lino- 
types; 2 plants operate 82 or more linotypes; 3 
plants 69 or more machines; 7 plants 60 or more; 
10 plants 55 or more; 14 plants 50 or more; Ameri- 
can built linotypes are operated in 86 different 
countries; government printing offices in 62 dif- 
ferent countries are linotype equipped; linotype 
matrices are available in 50 different languages; 
in addition to machines operated on land, many 
linotypes are operated on sea-going vessels; 16 
battleships of the U. S. Navy operate linotypes; 
the linotype was first operated commercially on 
July 4, 1886, in the office of the New York Tribune. 


Chronicle Chapel Notes—By C. C. 


On his day off. Bob Fleming has been having 
trouble keeping his chewing tobacco (especially 
the tobacco he leaves at the office in his frame). 
Suspicion points an accusing finger toward Messrs. 
De Jarnatt, Blanchard and Donelin. The follow- 
ing letter from Bob was left for Johnny Sullivan: 
Dear Johnny—Guard my chewing tobacco as you 
would your life. Donelin, De Jarnatt and Blanch- 
ard are the most dangerous, as they all claim to 
have sworn off. Pay no attention to this apple- 
sauce—Blanchard hasn’t bought a plug since they 
began talking about the Hetch Hetchy water pro- 
ject; they hid Donelin’s kid’s savings bank, and 
“De” puts on a hungry look whenever he sees me 
take a chew. So beware! B. F. In answer to this, 
the following was received by Bob: Dear Mr. 
Fleming: It has been a matter of much distress, 
not to say chagrin, astonishment, disappointment 
(or what have you) that of late the quality of 
tobacco you have been furnishing your customers is 
not up to former standards. We suggest that all 
middlemen be eliminated so that the tobacco may 
reach us as the manufacturers say: “We make it 
good; this carton keeps it good.” In a word, we 
might point out that if you will furnish us with the 
package intact (“no hand has touched it”) as it is 
received from the factory it would be far more 
satisfactory to your clientele. If this is impossible 
you could give us the money each week so we 
could buy the kind of tobacco we prefer. (Signed) 
U No Who—“Supposed Nobody Cared!” And 
that, gentlemen, is just the start. Bob threatens 
drastic proceedings if those gentlemen who persist 
in swiping his chewin’ don’t stop it. 

Don Boone brings word that Bob Thomas, who 
is a patient at Letterman Hospital, is getting along 
nicely from his unfortunate injury. Don says that 
it will be some time before Bob is back in the 
shop. 

Tom Boyle, who lately has been a probationary 
fireman, made the grade and is now a full-fledged 
smoke eater of our fair burg. Tom pulled his 
slip and Lester Reynard drew the situation. 

Death occurred last week of the mother of 
Frank de Jarnatt. 


ee es 
TREES IN HONOR OF BURBANK 


Plans are being perfected for the second annual 
state-wide observance of Arbor Day, March 7, 
Luther Burbank’s birthday, under the direction of 
the Outdoor Christmas Tree Association of Cali- 
fornia. A plea is being broadcasted to “plant a liv- 
ing Christmas tree” in tribute to the memory of 
California’s beloved plant wizard. These trees may 
be used for outdoor decoration next Yuletide. 
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~-MAILER NOTES 
By Leroy C. Smith 2 
What guarantee is there that if McArdle, et al., 
had a large surplus in the treasury of the M. T. 
D. U., they would follow any sounder business 


‘methods than their predecessors in -M.-T. D. U. 


offices. The financial statements of the secretary 
indicate plainly the folly behind the desperate 
attempts now being made by the president and 
secretary-treasurer to rehabilitate that moribund 
organization. The M. T. D. U., after operating 
under an alleged peace plan for some three months, 
is apparently passing through its zero hour. Many 
believe that the M. T. D. U. may be expected to 
continue on its downward course until the extreme 
bottom has been reached. The organization has 
had a hard and expensive job since it instituted 
court action against the I. T. U., and there are 
those who believe the policies of its past and pres- 
ent officers have represented mistakes, multiplied 
by mistakes, with an accumulated mess that will 
require a super human intelligence to unravel. 
One of its major stabilization experiments. was 
the $100,000 defense fund, all of which has been 
lost and nothing gained. Probably no way of ever 
finding out an itemized monthly statement of ‘its 
expenditures since July, 1926. Likely remain as 
deep a mystery as that of “the ship that never 
returned.” Doubtless both shared the same fate— 
sunk—yet how strange! Still, it is said, truth is 
and likely will remain, always, stranger than fic- 
tion. In the end the members will have to foot 
the bills, for they, like the ultimate ‘consumer, pay 
the freight, both ways. After floundering around 
with so-called peace and other theories with rela- 
tion to rehabilitating the M. T. D. U., the present 
regime now appears to be just where it started. 
It is perhaps safe to say without fear of contra- 
diction that no organization in the history of the 
printing trades has been put on its feet and made 
to prosper with an historical background like that 
of the M. T. D. U. Then there are the politicians— 
they need votes; they need the support of the 
members. We have in mind the selfish kind who 
will resort to any kind of argument to gain politi- 
cal favor. It is alleged the M. T. D. U. has never 
been without them. Why pay per capita to the 
M. T. D. U.? It gives no benefits or protection to 
the working mailer! 

George Cheney succeeds Thomas Burke as fore- 
man of the Wall Street Journal. Paul Harrigan 
and G. R. Steenson of Portland Mailers’ Union 
were visitors to this city, the guests of James 
Molloy. No pains or expense, the visitors reported, 
was spared by “Jimmy” Molloy to make their 
brief visit an enjoyable one. 

eee 
LEGISLATURE RESUMES SESSIONS 
The California State Legislature resumed its 


. Sessions on Tuesday last after the thirty-day re- 


cess. Politics is likely to cut a large figure in the 


‘deliberations, the the Governor’s reorganization 


bills, which include a proposal to abolish term ap- 
pointments in the case of some 150 state officials 
and substitute appointments to be held at the 
pleasure of the Governor, have become the subject 
of heated controversy. Governor Rolph is quoted 
as saying that “those who hold dominant positions 
in outstanding departments should come in with 
and go out with the Governor.” His bill to create 
a new State Department of Child Welfare will not 
be pressed, he says. A subject that will evoke 
much controversy is the proposal for reapportion- 
ment of the California congressional districts to 
take care of the nine additional seats in the lower 
house of Congress awarded to this state. 


JAS. H. REILLY JAS. H. REILLY, JR. 
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RICH MEN DODGE RESPONSIBILITY 


Relief Problem Left to Workers 


Mayor Mackey of Philadelphia declared in a 
recent radio address that “if the rich continue to 
refuse to contribute to unemployment relief it will 
be necessary to call upon the state militia to pre- 
serve order.” 

A relief committee is endeavoring to raise funds 
to give employment to thousands of workless in 
that city. 

The mayor said many rich contribute compara- 
tively small sums and then rush to Florida for the 
winter. The poor, he said, have contributed to 
save the situation thus far. 

“T am not an alarmist and I am not overempha- 
sizing what I know to be the facts,” said the city 
official. “No one wants to see martial law pro- 
claimed here, but I know whereof I speak when 
I say that if the Lloyd committee should break 
down and cease to function because of the failure 
of people to contribute from their funds for relief, 
it would be absolutely impossible for the police 
force of Philadelphia to contend with conditions. 

“Up to the present time a great proportion of 
the relief funds have been contributed by the work- 
ing class. Not one-tenth of our citizens have re- 
sponded, and it is a lamentable fact, but none the 
less true, that many of our wealthy men and 
women have failed to respond, while many others 
who are rich and well able to do so have contrib- 
uted insignificant sums. 

“Some of them give $100 to the Lloyd commit- 
tee and then go to Florida for the winter and the 
poor man stays here. I say to you that it is the 
poor man who has saved the situation up to this 
time. In other words, the poor man is protecting 
the interests of the rich man because the poor man 
is sympathetic.” 

Mayor Mackey said it was estimated that there 
are at least 250,000 persons, including 50,000 chil- 
dren, in the city who are without the bare neces- 
sities of life. 
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INCREASE THE PURCHASING POWER 

An American Federation of Labor letter warns 
trade unionists not to allow their attention to be 
distracted from the major causes of the industrial 
depression by the many suggestions for unemploy- 
ment relief. 

“Distress must be relieved,” it says, “but if 
causes are ignored the forces responsible for the 
depression will bring other depressions. A raging 
torrent can be checked at its source, rather than 
its mouth, and this truism can apply to our indus- 
trial life. 

“Automatic machinery, scientific processes, chain 
stores and farm corporations augment the unem- 
ployed, while charity is expected to care for this 
ever-swelling tide. This destruction of purchasing 
power is not the only depression factor. Wages of 
employed are being reduced in many instances 
and the long work day is prevalent. Probes, 
studies, investigations and ‘comprehensive surveys’ 
bring us to our starting point—low purchasing 
power and increased displacement of workers by 
machinery, store mergers and farm corporations 
that pauperize the small land holder. Any scheme 
that evades consideration of these forces is con- 
fusing the issue and diluting protests against exist- 
ing conditions. Fact facing, rather than fact find- 
ing, is necessary. 

“Wealth can be diffused by higher wages. This 
is not a ‘labor’ issue. It affects every citizen, who 
must be impressed with its far-reaching scope. 
How to: place the victims of machinery, chain 
Stores and large-scale farming in jobs is the most 
important problem confronting the American peo- 


ple. Every trade unionist, every sympathizer and 
well wisher, every believer in right relations be- 
tween men, should call attention, again and again, 
to this situation. 

“This is not a question of passing out of the 
present depression. We must prepare for the 
future if similar occurrences are to be avoided. 
Increase the purchasing power of millions of 
workers by higher wages is one solution. Another 
is to place more men at work by ending the long 
work day. No other remedy has been proposed. 
All other suggestions are palliatives that will con- 
tinue the disease. ; 

“The experience of organized workers should 
teach them that their remedies can be applied by 
organization and education. If we refrain from 
acting, and only join in the discussion of tem- 
porary relief, we aid those who would centralize 
wealth and who would make the bread line our 
national emblem. 

————_—___. 
WILL ASSIST GARMENT WORKERS 

A movement has been inaugurated by the Labor 
Council to aid the Garment Workers’ Union in 
solving the serious problem of unemployment with 
which it is confronted. Plans under way contem- 
plate a campaign such as. was conducted a year or 
so ago, of designating a week or other given 
period for the purchase by each union member 
of at least one locally made union-label shirt. The 
Garment Workers claim that if each union mem- 
ber in San Francisco purchased but two shirts a 
year, the products of San Francisco’s union fac- 
tories, their membership would be practically all 
employed. As it is, few are working steadily, and 
most of those who are employed are on reduced 
working schedules. It is stated on behalf of the 
employers of the Garment Workers that they are 
consistent patrons of other craft unions when 
building, repairs and so forth are necessary. Union 
men also should be consistent by patronizing fair 
employers and calling for the union label. 

ee 
FUNDS PROVIDED BY BONDS 
GIVE EMPLOYMENT TO 5200 

Since the beginning of winter 14,000 men have 
registered for jobs at the Civic Auditorium. Those 
who enrolled up to the end of January have already 
been given a period of employment. This week 
2000 more were employed on the Lake Merced and 
Bernal Heights boulevards, Clarendon avenue ex- 
tension through Sutro forest, Sunset District sand 
dunes, new playgrounds and Golden Gate Park 
improvements, according to Leo Glick, assistant 
city engineer...This is the third group to be given 
employment since the debentures carried February 
6. So far work has been provided out of bond 
money for 5200 destitute men. Although the bonds 
have not yet been sold, this has been made possible 
through eight banks advancing $60,000 weekly. 


EE 
AAMERICAN WORKERS BARRED 
Dispatches from Mexicali, Lower California, 
state that labor difficulties, climaxed in hunger 
demonstrations by penniless throngs, were blamed 
on “former governments” and too great a reliance 
on only two sources of income—cotton and “vice” 
—by Governor Louis Trejo y Lerdo de Tejada in 
a manifesto to the people. Governor de Tejada 
has issued an ultimatum barring all Americans 
from employment in Mexicali and forcing business 
houses to replace them with Mexican help. 
ee ee 
By calling for the union label you will help to 
continue the employment of fellow-union men. 
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THE WOMAN WAGE EARNER 

Great stress seems to have been laid in the pub- 
lic mind on the part that employment of women 
has played in the present industrial crisis. One 
would imagine that the main cause of unemploy- 
ment rests upon the shoulders of the women in 
industry. This is probably because many view as 
a seeming injustice the fact that married women 
whose husbands are well able to support them are 
filling positions while men with families are filling 
the ranks of the unemployed. There is also the 
unmarried woman living with parents—not com- 
pelled to be a wage earner by necessity, but merely 
filling a position to supply herself with pin money. 
There has been a concerted effort to oust these 
women workers from their positions in order to 
provide work for heads of families. In fact, public 
officials and others charged with the duty of 
supervising employment for state, county or city 
have announced their acquiescence in this policy. 
And thereby they may. be placing themselves in 
an untenable position and incidentally inflicting 
injustice upon the weaker sex. 

In the first place, citizenship is no longer a mat- 
ter of sex. The law makes no distinction between 
men and women in the matter of office-holding or 
the exercise of the ballot; and the latter fact is the 
best guaranty that the rights of women will be 
respected—by the politicians, at least. Long before 
the woman suffrage amendment to the constitution 
was adopted the hosts of labor were urging this 
measure of justice—not from any sentimental rea- 
sons, but from what was regarded as an economic 
necessity. Woman armed with the ballot is not the 
helpless victim of economic tyranny that she was 
in pre-suffrage days. And it is gratifying to learn 
that she is becoming conversant with the potency 
of this weapon so grudgingly bestowed upon her. 

The one serious objection on the part of the male 
worker to the married woman wage earner, and 
the single woman worker who is not a wage earner 
by reason of necessity, is that too often these 
women are exploited by grasping employers to the 
detriment of the male worker who is burdened 
with the responsibilities of a family depending on 
his wage earning ability. Where this condition does 
not exist—where equal wages are paid for equal 
work, whether performed by man or woman—no 
justification for the crusade against the woman 
worker is to be found. It is a sad reflection on 
our industrial era that the prosperity brought 
about by the mutual industry of man and wife 
is begrudged because it is apt to result in unem- 
ployment to other worthy workers. But it is the 
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system that is to blame, and not the workers. It 
is one example of failure on the part’ of our civili- 
zation to provide sustaining and profitable émploy- 
ment for all who are willing and able to perform 
productive labor. i ts 


Very often the woman worker is the sole sup-— 


port of a family; she can not proclaim her obliga- 


tions to the world in order to create sympathy: or: 


procure justice. Why should she be discriminated 
against? It is unfortunate that our industrial sys- 
tem does not provide sufficient rewards for labor 
and service such as would not necessitate the pres- 
erice of women in industry. ‘Woman's place is in 
the home” is a trite saying, and the normal woman 
probably would greatly prefer a home to a job. 
But she will with her new independence and free- 
dom insist that she shall determine the character 
of that home. And if her wage-earning ability as 
well as that of her husband is necessary to pro- 
vide a home in harmony with her desires, it is her 
privilege to exercise her rights as a citizen: of the 
republic to put that ability to use. 
ee 

The price of silver has reached the lowest levels 
in history. This has resulted not only in enormous 
losses to North and South American producers of 
silver as well as to Oriental possessors of silver 
as life savings, but also in a serious reduction of 
this nation’s and California’s foreign trade, particu- 
larly with silver using countries, such as China, 
Japan, India, Mexico and others, says the Califor- 
nia Silver Committee, which urges that the State 
Legislature adopt a resolution requesting Congress 
to authorize the President to arrange for an inter- 
national conference on the subject. Is it possible 
that the silver question is again to become an issue 
in American politics, with the ratio raised to 20 
to 1 instead of the 16 to 1 that marked the mem- 
orable campaign of 1896? Stranger things have 
happened, and both the old parties are lamentably 
deficient in the matter of issues. 

SS eee 

The annual statement of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
for 1930 shows profits of 14,308,897, as against 
$30,057,652. Of course, 1930 was a disastrous year 
for many lines of business, but a decrease in prof- 
its of more than 100 per cent is exceptional. When 
looking for a reason for this it might be remem- 
bered that a year or more ago the great mail order 
house entered into a contract with a notoriously 
unfair printing house for the printing of its cata- 
logue, involving some $30,000,000. The work 
hitherto had been done in a union office. Organ- 
ized labor probably can not claim credit for all 
of the decreased business. But it must be admitted 
that the boycott campaign didn’t do Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. any good. 

ea se ge 

Members of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union ‘are displaying great 
pride in the forty-first year’s production of “The 
Book of Art Printing,” printed in its entirety in 
the Technical Trade School at Pressmen’s Home, 
Tennessee. It is a manifestation and a demonstra- 
tion of the policy of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
ica. The book includes also a number of essays on 
subjects pertaining to the various crafts which 
had a hand in the making of the book and some 
essays on subjects of general interest. There is 
much that appeals to the eye and as much that 
appeals to the mind in this book. 

—————$-_—_—_4—____—_ 

The drouth relief measure which has been passed 
by Congress and signed by the President was a 
thinly disguised plan to sidestep the real issue, 
which was whether it should be the policy of the 
government to provide feed for farm animals and. 
at the same time refuse to feed the starving farm- 
ers. The farmers will be allowed to receive money 
as loans; they will decide as to how the money 
will be spent. 
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“What happens when the government distributes 
\. -dolés.to the unéinployéd over.a considerable. period: 
is being evidenced just ’now in Englaird,” says the 
Portland- Oregonian. “There is an army recruiting 
campaign under way and 10,000 enlistments are 
desired. But although England has 2,000,000 un- 
employed, the war ministry is unable to find 10,000 
men willing to enlist in the army; because an un- 
employed man on government dole - receives a 
larger ‘stipend than a private in the British army 
is paid. Not 10,000 men among England’s: 2,000,000 
unentployed can be found with sufficient pride and 
independence of spirit to prefer life inthe army, 
with its discipline and drills, to a life of idleness at 
government: expense.” It is quite probable that 
these unemployed Britishers may have a reason- 
able objection to army life based on the recent 
“unpleasantness.” 
———_-@___—_—_ 

The estimable gentlemen to. whose genius. is due 
much of the “credit” for the creation of the pro- 
posed new charter gives as a reason for urging 
its adoption the fact that it provides that signa- 
tures of officials on bonds issued by the city may 
be printed instead of written, as at present. This 
is not such an economy as might be expected. 
Under the terms of the proposed charter the mayor ~ 
is relieved of most of his duties. by the “chief 
administrative officer,” and some: task should be 
left him to while away his time. 

eS ee 

Someone signing himself “An Unemployed Citi- 
zen” takes the Labor Clarion to task: for not add- 
ing to the “We Don’t Patronize” list.the names of 
certain business enterprises which employ Fili- 
pinos. He says “You ought to get. your members 
busy.” One of the best ways to,“get busy” is to 
look for shop cards and union labels when making 
purchases. The card on which our anonymous cor- 
respondent wrote his protest bears. the imprint of 
a non-union printing establishment. : + 

———_—___&__—___—_. 

Moose Jaw Lodge of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen proudly announces that one of its 
members, John Morfitt, has a record of ten years 
without having missed a meeting of his union, 
This in itself might not be considered remarkable; 
but he had to travel 110 miles to do so—and this in 
a climate in which 50 degrees below zero ‘is “not 
unknown. Some members of local unions “whdse 
meetings are held almost at their doors might 
learn a lesson from this interesting news item. 

SS et a? ei : 

John Bell, news of whose death was published 
in last week’s Labor Clarion, was a former presi- 
dent of the International Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers. He died at his ranch at Cor- 
ley. Vice President C. J. Haggerty received in- 
structions from President William T. McSorley 
of the International Lathers to proceed from Los 
Angeles to represent the union at the funeral, 
which was held last Thursday. 

Bs Sa 

The governor of Lower California has made a 
rather suggestive gesture by barring Americans 
from employment in the border city of Mexicali. 
Should his example be followed on this side of the 
border, by excluding Mexican labor from Califor- 
nia, there undoubtedly would be less distress 
among American workers and less need for chari- 
table activities—at least among American ‘families. 

Repeal of the eighteenth amendment, _accom- 
panied by action on the part of non-prohibition 
States “to insure the conservation of the one 
achievement of national prohibition,” , namely, 
eradication of the saloon, was predicted by Sen- 
ator Wagner of New York in the Senate recently. 

Consistent trade union policy requires:.a Steady 
demand for the union label on the part of all 
members of unions. 
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With a little hatchet the truth about many 
things is hewed out—sometimes profoundly, 
sometinies flippantly, sometimes. recklessly. 


A great number of American railroad men are 
going to Russia. They are executives of all kinds, 
big, little and in-between. American railroads are 
going to lose these men, for the time being. Ameri- 
can railroad chiefs are picking them out for their 


new jobs. 
nishing some of them. 

This is great business for the soviets—very poor 
business for America and American railroads. 

Just what ideas American railroad executives 
have about this business is not clear. Evidently 
they think it is a fine thing to do. One is not to 
assume, of course, that they are doing it for cash. 

If this be so, it indicates very clearly that a 
man can be a very good railroad executive and 
at the same time a very poor political economist, 
understanding little. or nothing of the significance 
of great movements, great dangers, great pitfalls. 

* *k x 

There is little to be said for a great segment 
of American business in relation to the war against 
communism. This great segment of American busi- 
ness, which includes such great industries as Ford 
and General Electric and which now includes a 
choice group of great railroads, has gone after 
what it could get out of the soviets, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. 

Consequences there will be, if communism lasts 
long enough.. Our big, brainy, resourceful, but 
ridiculously simple, business executives will find 
that out in time and when that time comes they 
will, as usual, expect someone else to fight the 
battle for them, just as someone else now is fight- 
ing the battle for them. 

While organized labor holds communism 
check organized business rakes in its shekels. 

And, curiously enough, the lop-eared - intelli- 
gentsia sings the praises of the big business men 
and damns the trade unions for their patriotism! 

* * Ok 


in 


It’s a queer world, as has been said many times 
before by many persons. 

It loses none of its queerness by advancing age 
and experience. 

No matter how large may be the accumulated 
experience of the race there seems always to come 
along some new game that bluffs the seemingly 
wisest ones. 

Big business is getting fooled now, so we think. 
But maybe not, after all. Big business is reaping 
a harvest of profit by furnishing machinery to an 
outfit that neéds that machinery to speed up and 
strengthen its war on the rest of the world. 

When that war reaches these shores the same 
big business men will continue to profit—as always 
—and Michael J. Mutt will hold the line, even 
as now he holds it. 

A man got himself famous once by asking: 
“Who’s' looney now?” 

But, looney or not, the wage earners have to 
stand for principle. They cannot desert the flag 
for money or for foolishness. 

* ok x 

One thing wage earners can do. They can pound 
home the truth about the issue between commu- 
nism and democracy, even to the point of having 
some: among their own ranks call them mad. 
They can and must hammer home, incessantly, the 
stark madness of a big ‘business coterie that arms 
and equips the most amazing foe freedom has had 
since the ‘downfall of kaiserism. 


It is incumbent’ upon the wage earners to see 
; to it ‘that. the myths” are kept.stripped away from 
the vipers’ nest of communism. 


Even the Baltimore & Ohio is fur- 


‘is the chief thing to be seen here? Native: 
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‘WIT AT RANDOM 
beooeooww ewww www www owe eww wooo ooons 
“What kind of a car has Tom?” “Well, he’d 
feel tremendously flattered if you called it second- 
hand.”—R. R. -Magazine. 
* * * 

City Urchin (in the country for the first time)— 
This ‘is just like grass, isn’t it? Country Boy— 
Why, it is grass. Urchin—No, it ain’t, cos’ yer 
don’t have to keep off it. . 

* * * 

B. Walker tells of the Scot’s wife whose doctor 
told her she needed salt air. She woke up next 
morning, and her husband was fanning her with 
a herring—New York Daily Mirror. 

* * * 

Berlin Tourist (in Bavarian mountains)—What 
For a 
person from Berlin, the mountains. For the natives, 
tourists from Berlin.—Ulk. 

* * * 

“What’s the idea of all the luggage. Are you and 
the wife going on a long trip?” “No, my church 
is holding a rummage sale which my wife is going 
to attend. I’m taking all my things over to the 
office.” 

* *k * 

The twins had been brought to be christened. 
“What names?” asked the clergyman. “Steak and 
Kidney,” the father answered. “Bill, you fool,” 
cried the mother, “it’s Kate and Sydney.”—By- 
stander. 

* * * 

A lady motorist was driving along a country 
road when she spied a couple of repair-men climb- 
ing telephone-poles. “Fools!” she exclaimed to her 
companion, “they must think I never drove a 
car before.’—Boston Transcript. 

* * * 

“Well, George,” said a country clergyman to an 
old man who sat by the wayside breaking stones, 
“that pile does not seem to get any less.” “No, 
Vicar,” replied the old man; “them stones be like 
the Ten Commandments—ye can go on breaking 
’em, but ye can’t get rid of ’em!”—Ex. 

* * * 

Quack Medicine Vendor—Sir, I might mention 
as a slight testimonial to this world-famed “Re- 
juvenator” that a year ago, after taking one small 
dose overnight, upon awakening in the morning 
I said to my wife: “Mother, give me my satchel— 
I shall be late for school.”——Labor. : 

* * x 

The world has often been moved to laughter at 
the misplacing of a mark of punctuation. “Tit- 
Bits” produced this one: The wife of a man who 
enlisted in the navy handed the pastor of a church 
the following note: “Peter Bowers having gone to 
sea, his wife desires the prayers of the congrega- 
tion fo his safety.” The minister glanced over it 
hurriedly and announced: “Peter Bowers, having 
gone to see his wife, desires the prayers of the 
congregation for his safety.”—Ex. 

————_@e—____ 

WHOLESALE PRICES IN JANUARY, 1931 

The index number of wholesale prices computed 
by the bureau of labor statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor shows a further _re- 
cession in January. This index number, which 
includes 550 commodities, or price quotations, 
weighted according to the importance of each 
article and based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, de- 
clined from 78.4 in December to 77.0 in January, 
a decrease of 134 per cent. This compares with a 
decrease of 2%4 per cent between November and 
December and a decrease of over 21% per cent be- 
tween October and November, thus showing a 
slowing. down of the recent price slump. The pur- 
chasing power of the 1926 dollar in January was 
$1.299, 


To the Editor: In a recent issue you published 
under the questions and answers caption: 

“Q.—What was the first union to obtain a uni- 
versal eight-hour day in the United States? 

“A.—Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of 
North America. The eight-hour day was obtained 
in 1904.” 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union. of 
America adopted an amendment to its constitu- 
tion in 1885 limiting the hours of labor to nine 
per day on and after January 1, 1886, and to eight 


| hours on and after May 1, 1886. This was univer- 


sal and has been in operation ever since. Our con- 
stitution reads, section 100: “Every local union 
shall have the power to regulate the hours of 
labor in its respective locality, but in no case shall 
they exceed eight hours per day on and after 
May 1, 1886.” 

I was a delegate to the 1885 convention held in 
Cincinnati and had the pleasure of advocating and 
voting for this law. See the constitution, 1886, 
and the proceedings of the 1885 convention for 
verification of the foregoing. Sam Gompers and 
I were members of the constitution committee. 

The Cigar Makers was one of the first to adopt 
the eight-hour law. 

My recollection is that the Granite Cutters’ In- 
ternational Association of America adopted an 
eight-hour law about that time. Yours fraternally, 

G. W. PERKINS. 
ae ee coe 

BUILDING PERMITS IN JANUARY, 1931 

The bureau of labor statistics has received build- 
ing permit reports from 295 identical cities of the 
United States having a population of 25,000 or 
over for the months of December, 1930, and Janu- 
ary, 1931. According to permits issued during 
January, 1931, the estimated cost of total build- 
ing was $98,678,521, a reduction of 22.4 per cent 
as compared with the total building for which per- 
mits were issued during December, 1930. Residen- 
tial building decreased 18.2 per cent in estimated 
cost, comparing permits in these two months and 
new non-residential building decreased 32.5 per 
cént. According to permits issued during January, 
1931, 8081 dwelling units were provided in new 
residential buildings, a decrease of 13.1 per cent 
as compared with the number of families provided 
for in the residences for which permits were issued 
during December, 1930. 
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TROOPS TO QUELL STRIKERS 
Strikes in the Talara oil fields of Northern Peru 
have resulted in the sending of troops to the 
region. 
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“THE GULF STREAM OF YOUTH” 
“But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growing old? 
It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore 

years, 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 
Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 
When little else than life itself survives.” 


.o7“Morituri Salutamus,” Henry Wadsworth Long- 


- fellow. 


Discussion of the proposed new charter for the 
city and county of San Francisco at last Friday’s 
meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council 
brought out some new angles concerning the 
make-up of that document, which no doubt will 
be given further consideration later. Progress 
being made in the fight against the charter by the 
Citizens’ Anti-Charter League was also reported. 

Joseph Casey, organizer for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, gave an account of the progress 
of the Modesto and Challenge creameries strike 
at Modesto. The organization of a woman’s auxil- 
iary, he said, has aroused new enthusiasm in the 
fight against the unfair creameries. 

Delegates of the Garment Workers’ Union re- 
ported deplorable conditions of unemployment in 
their craft, and the Council, believing that these 
conditions can be ameliorated by co-operation on 
the part of the unions, decided to inaugurate a 
campaign in their behalf. 


Synopsis of Minutes of February 20, 1931 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 by President 
D. P. Haggerty. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-president Dixon ex- 
cused. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From the San Francisco 
Loyal Order of Moose, acknowledging receipt of 
Council’s letter relative to the unfair hotels in 
Cleveland, O., and stating it would forward same 
to Hon, James Davis, director general of the order. 
From Operating Engineers No. 64, stating that the 
engine room of the Y. M. C. A. Building is not 
organized and are not employing any of its mem- 
bers; Operating Engineers are opposed to the 
proposed new charter. From Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Stanislaus County, requesting all trade 
unionists and friends not to patronize the Modesto 
or Challenge creameries. From American Federa- 
tion of Labor, inclosing receipts for donations to 
the Textile Workers from the Chauffeurs, Elevator 
Constructors, Steam Shovelmen and Garment 
Workers No. 31. From Herman the Tailor, show- 
ing advance styles for men. From Alameda 
County Civil Service Commission, scope of exam- 
inations to be held during the month of March 
and April. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Resolutions introduced by Delegate Roe H. Baker, 
relative to capital punishment. 

Referred to Secretary—From the San Francisco 
Civil Service Per Diem Men’s Association, relative 
* to a monthly wage proposition and stating it would 
be on the Supervisors’ calendar for Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 24th. 

Requests Complied With—From the United 
Textile Workers’ International Union, with refer- 
ence to Pequot sheets and pillow cases, and in- 
closing names of wholesale merchants who carry 
them. From San Francisco Aeri No. 5, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, with reference to a number of 
hotels in Cleveland, O., which are unfair to the 
culinary workers, and requesting their grand offi- 
cers not to patronize any of the hotels which are 
unfair. From Central Labor Council of Vallejo, 
requesting Council to urge the California members 
of the House to request Speaker Longworth to 
call for a vote.on the 44-hour bill for all govern- 
ment employees other than postal employes. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the report of the Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee relating to the progress made in the organiza- 
tion of the Citizens’ Anti-Charter League for the 
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“SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Discussion of Proprosed City Charter 


purpose of conducting an educational campaign 
against the adoption of the proposed Freeholders’ 
charter, committee recommends that the Council 
donate $1000 to this cause in conformity with pro- 
visions of the constitution. In the matter of the 
application of the Red Cross for contribution to 
their campaign, committee recommends that the 
Council donate $50 to this worthy cause. Daniel 
P. Haggerty, president, reported that pursuant to 
request of the Association for the modification of 
the Volstead Act for the appointment of a local 
committee to become a part of said organization 
and assist in its work, the following have been 
appointed: Al Rogers, Al Greenbaum and W. R. 
Towne; two asked to be withdrawn and two more 
will be appointed. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Typographical Union No. 
21—Donated $500 to the Citizens’ Anti-Charter 
League for the defeat of the new charter. From 
Teamsters’ Union No. 85—Contributing $1000 to 
campaign for the defeat of the new charter. Mold- 
ers No. 164—Thanked the Council, Secretary 


O’Connell and Brother Stanton for their efforts 


in assisting in having metal standards erected in 
San Francisco. Culinary Workers—Have got a 
favorable decision on injunction proceedings 
brought by the Industrial Association; donated 
$50 to campaign for the defeat of the new charter. 
Street Carmen No. 518—Fight on Market Street 
Railway unsuccessful; commended all who lent 
their efforts in their behalf. Sailors—Thanked 
Council for assistance in favoring legislation in 
Congress which will benefit their membership. 
Cooks No. 44—Are opposed to the charter and 
have donated $100 to the campaign for the defeat 
of same; when eating in restaurants look for house 
card. Garment Workers No. 131—Requested a 
demand for their label when purchasing shirts and 
work clothing; requested trade unionists not to 
buy Greenhood shirts, as members are on strike 
against firm manufacturing same; are also opposed 
to the new charter. Grocery Clerks—Requested 
all to buy commodities on week days. Bill Posters 
No. 44—Will assist the Garment Workers in de- 
manding the label. Bakery Drivers—Will assist 
Garment Workers. Auto Mechanics—Contributed 
$25 to campaign for the defeat of the charter. 

Brother Joseph Casey, organizer for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, addressed the Council 
on his activity in the work of the Federation; 
thanked the Council for support given the Modesto 
strikers. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

New Business—Moved to send telegrams to 
California representatives in Congress, requesting 
them to favor the passage of Senate King Bill 
No. 202, stopping the use of Orientals as seamen; 
carried. 

Moved and seconded that the Council institute 
the card system in interest of Garment Workers to 
revive buy a shirt campaign to assist their mem- 
bership to have more employment; carried. 

Receipts—$423.94. Expenses— $328.94. 

Council adjourned at 10:25 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 

. JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
— 4 
MOTHER OF SECRETARY DEAD 

Mrs. Elizabeth Doak, mother of Secretary of 
Labor William N. Doak, died on February 16 at 
Bristol, Va., at the age of 86. 

a ee 
It is inconsistent to purchase non-union goods 


and pay union assessments. Call for the union 
label. . 
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LEGISLATORS AND LABOR LEADERS 

IN GET-TOGETHER GATHERING IN 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 

For a number of years the California labor move- 
ment has been carrying on a program to secure 
labor legislation during each session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, and several years ago a great 
deal of the foundation of what has been accom- 
plished was laid, says the Los Angeles “Citizen.” 

During all these years there has been gradually 
growing up a dividing line, upon one side of which 
were nearly all of the members of both houses from 
Los Angeles county, who were generally consid- 
ered to be opposed to labor’s program. However, 
during the past few months, and especially during 
the opening weeks of the present session of the 
Legislature, the opportunity has come to the rep- 
resentatives of the local movement to get better 
acquainted with the legislators from this county, 
with the result that a much different atmosphere 
has developed, which has led to closer contact 
among the members of the Legislature and the 
representatives of the local labor movement. 

Wednesday night, at the Alexandria hotel, rep- 
resentatives of the movement and the members 
of the Legislature gathered together in a get- 
acquainted dinner, where, at the invitation of Sec- 
retary Buzzell of the Central Labor Council and 
Secretary Hardin of the Building Trades Council, 
forty-eight officials of the labor movement and 
fifteen members of the Legislature sat down to- 
gether. 

The meeting was voted an entire success by 
everyone who was present, the legislators express- 
ing themselves as highly pleased at the opportunity 
to make closer acquaintance with representatives 
of the labor movement. 

The members of the Legislature who were pres- 
ent were: Senators Joseph Pedrotti, George Roch- 
ester, Henry E. Carter and J. W. McKinley. Mem- 
bers of the Assembly were Miss Eleanor Miller, 
Frederick F. Houser, Walter J. Little, Charles W. 
Dempster, Lawrence Cobb, Willard Badham, Fred 
Roberts, Sam M. Greene and James E. Stockwell. 

—————_@®__——__ 
THE PRIVILEGED FILIPINOS 

When Filipinos in Pacific Coast states are out 
of work and hungry the Community Chest or other 
charitable agencies take care of them. The Filipino 
boys are fed and housed until something turns up 
which will again enable them to make a living 
by honest toil. 

Things are different in the Philippines. When 
Americans over there are out of work they are 
first sent to the local jail on vagrancy charges. 
Then they are threatened with a stiff jail sentence 
unless they waive objection to deportation. Many 
American seamen out of work in Manila have been 
returned to their native land in this manner. The 
irony of the situation is the bitter fact that United 
States Army transports which carry these de- 
portees are manned by Filipino crews. 

Is it not high time to establish a little equality in 
the treatment of hungry Filipinos in America and 
hungry Americans in Manila? If unemployed 
American seamen can be deported from Manila, 
why not return to their native land the unemployed 
Filipinos in America? 

And, above all, why are United States Army 
transports manned by Filipinos while thousands 
of American citizen seamen are looking for jobs?— 
The Seamen’s Journal. 

—_@—____ 
BARBERS’ NEW SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Following the resignation of the former general 
secretary-treasurer of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union, in September last, the exetu- 
tive board appointed William C. Birthright as 
temporary successor. At a referendum of the mem- 
bership just closed Mr. Birthright was the unani- 
mous choice to fill the unexpired term until the 
next international convention. 
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CONTRACT WITH UNION HELD VALID 


Important Ruling by New York Court 


A temporary injunction holding that a dress 
manufacturer could not evade his obligation to 
continue employing union workers by resigning 
from the employers’ association which has a con- 
tract to use union operatives has been signed 
by Supreme Court Justice Aaron J. Levy on appli- 
cation of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union against Lady Rejane, Inc., of 1359 
Broadway. The injunction is considered of far- 
reaching importance, says an I. L. N. S. dispatch 
from New York. : 

Action against the corporation, a member of the 
Affiliated Dress Manufacturers’ Association, was 
taken by the union following withdrawal of Lady 
Rejane, Inc., from the association, its discharge of 
union help and the hiring of non-union workers. 

In his decision Justice Levy held that the agree- 
ment of February 12, 1930, between the Affiliated 
Association and the union remained in effect, even 
though a member might resign from the employ- 
ers’ association. : 

pa NS 
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COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGN 

The annual campaign of the San Francisco Com- 
munity Chest, February 25 to March 10, got off to 
a good start, according to a statement issued at 
headquarters, 225 Post street, by Chairman W. P. 
Fuller, Jr. The organization of 6000 volunteer so- 
licitors into divisional units has been completed 
and all team workers have received instructions as 
to their duties. The campaign goal is $2,440,000. 
This amount, it is declared, represents the mini- 
mum that is necessary to finance the maintenance 
expenses of the 107 welfare and social agencies of 
the Community Chest. 

eer ee 
BERLIN DIVIDES UP WORK 

A quarter of a million Berlin metal workers 
have agreed to work five days a week with a cor- 
responding decrease in pay, the workers hoping 
by the arrangement to prevent further laying off 
of men and open the way to putting some of the 
unemployed back to work. 
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H WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
| The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
| and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
{ out and post it. 
! Alhambra Theatre. 
| American Tobacco Company. 
! Austin’s Shoe Stores. 
| Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
| Bella Roma Cigar Co. 
| Castro Theatre. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
| Clinton Cafeterias. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 
( Foster’s Lunches. 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 
} Kress, S. H., Stores. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Milk Producers’ Asen. of Central California. 
Producers of “Modesto” and “Challenge” 
Butter. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 
Royal Theatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 - Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. : 
Union Furniture Co., 2075. Mission. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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SPECIAL ELECTION FOR SENATOR 

A special “write-in” election to fill the vacancy 
which occurred when Senator Roy Fellom assumed 
the new long-term San Francisco senatorship will 
be held in the old Twenty-first district on March 3. 
Timothy Treacy, former senator, has been nomi- 
nated by the Democratic County Committee for 
the position, and he will make the race on a plat- 
form which includes repeal of the Wright act. 
He was a member of the Senate more than thirty 
years ago. The Republicans have not yet made a 
nomination. 


FINE UNION TAILORED CLOTHES— 
AT A PRICE YOU LIKE TO PAY 


BOSS atways ram ro razor 


1034 MARKET ST. UNION TAILOR 


Watch This Store’s 
Daily Newspaper Ad- 
vertising for the Big 
Money Saving Oppor- 
tunities 
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BETWEEM 6&7 OPKOSITE 


GRANADA THEATER 


1041 MARKET STREET 


AUTHORIZED 


CANTBUST EM | 


WORKGOODS 


nical 
- This Sign 
your Guide 


To the dealer who gives 

real service in a complete 

assortment of work and 

outing clothing for men 
and boys. 


ELOESSER-HEYNEMANN CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Pestend 
: 192 


Phene Market 170 - UNION STORE | 
BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lewest Prices 
3088 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisee 


Avenue 
CALIF. 
aga Exchange HEmlock ee! 
bana Service That Saves and Serves 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN WHEN HAVING 
WORK DONE ON YOUR CAR 


{N RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 


JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 


$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 


E clothe the entire 
family on “Cheer- 


ful Credit.” 


We welcome Credit Accounts 


of all men steadily employed 
or permanently located .. . . 


Columbia Outfitting Co. 
Mission at 22nd Street 


NOTE: We close every night in the week except 
Saturday 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFFEE 


SUtter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


RELIEF ACT SIDESTEPS ISSUE 


Farmers Will Be Fed by Uncle Sam 


President Hoover signed the $20,000,000 drouth 
‘relief bill, The House: passed the bill in record 
time following a bitter debate in the Senate, where 
it was approved by a vote of 67 to 15. 

The bill provides for secured loans from the 
government to “rehabilitate agriculture.” All ref- 
erence to food is omitted. 

Senate opponents insist that if a farmer has 
security he need not go to the government for aid. 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, answering a Sen- 
ate request for his interpretation of the bill, said 
that when a farmer secured a loan there is no way 
to stop him from buying food. Stringent provi- 
sions must be complied with, however, before the 
loan can be secured. 

Opposition to the bill was summarized by Sen- 
ator Borah, who branded as “picayunish and tech- 
nical” the charge that food relief out of the treas- 
ury is a “dole.” Such relief, he said, has been the 
government’s policy for more than 100 years. Pas- 
sage of the present bill, he asserted, would be 
equivalent to saying that those with security to get 
Federal loans may live while the less fortunate, 
without security, may die. 

The bill is the third food relief measure that has 
been passed by the Senate. The others were de- 
feated in the House. The first bill provided that 
$45,000,000 should be loaned to farmers to buy 
food for their live stock and $15,000,000 for loans 
to buy food for themselves and families. The 
House rejected the $15,000,000. 

The second bill provided for $25,000,000 to buy 
food for farmers and industrial workers. This was 
also defeated in the House. Red Cross officials 
declared they would refuse to accept the money 
because it would necessitate setting up machinery 


in industrial centers and other communities that 


are now covered by welfare and charity organiza- 
tions. 

Both the first and second bills were opposed by 
the administration, who feared that the direct pro- 
visions for food for human beings would create 
a precedent. 

Senator Caraway, who voted for the compro- 
mise, stated on the floor of the Senate that the 
measure was worked out by Harvey C. Couch, 
public utility magnate in his state. 

—_———_&_______ 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR OFFICIALS 

Edward H. Fitzgerald, United States commis- 
sioner of conciliation, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, was in the city this week. He was accom- 
panied by E. P. Marsh, also of the conciliation 
commission, whose headquarters is Portland, Ore. 
The latter official was prominent in organized 
labor circles of the Pacific Northwest for many 
years, and at one time was president of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor. They will attend 
the reopening of the Legislature at Sacramento. 

———_ &______ 
SHIPBUILDING SHUTS DOWN 

Approximately 1600 men were added to the 
army of the unemployed when the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, “for reasons beyond its 
control,” suddenly abandoned’ work on two big 
passenger liners it had been constructing for the 
United States Lines at Camden, N. J. = 

—— 
LAME DUCK BILL PASSED 

Possibility of the enactment of the “lame duck” 
bill at this session of Congress is seen in the 
passage of that measure by the House on Tuesday 
last, with amendments. The bill now goes back to 
the Senate. It is believed the conference on the bill 
will result in straightening out differences, and 
that it will be signed by the President. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS BILL 

The soldiers’ bonus bill which passed both 
houses of Congress early in the week and was sub- 
mitted to President Hoover, was vetoed by the 
chief executive. Proponents of the measure are 
confident of enough votes to override the veto. 

ee ae eS 
DEATH TAKES UNION MEMBER 

The death of Richard H. Hancock, a member of 
Plasterers’ Union No. 66, which occurred Febru- 
ary 23, is reported. 


Friday, February 27, 1931 


VETERANS’ BONDS TO BE SOLD 

The $20,000,000 veterans’ bonds voted at the 
last election will be sold by the state treasurer 
March 5, according to advices received by James 
K. Fisk, state adjutant of the American Legion, 
This means that beginning with the month of 
March there will be invested in California over 
$20,000,000 in veterans’ farms and homes, fur. 
nishing employment to hundreds ‘of our citizens, 
and to an appreciable extent alleviating the un- 
employment situation amongst building tradesmen, 
Furthermore, this program will add generally to 
the building and material sales, as well as to sales 
of real estate. 
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The main point in dining is safety, be sure and 

patronize union restaurants. 


A CHANCE FOR YOUR DAILY GOOD DEED 


Good deeds pay their own reward in happiness and satisfaction to those who do them. No oppor- 
tunity for the doing of good deeds offers quite so much as the annual campaign of the Community 


Chest of San Francisco. A single gift to the Community Chest is equivalent to manifold good deeds. 
Your dollars given to the Community Chest relieve human suffering and distress among tens of 
thousands of unfortunate people. Twenty-four hours every day during the entire year. One hundred 
and seven welfare and relief agencies are the recipients of your generosity. All of these agencies 
are performing a useful and necessary service to the entire community; therefore, in determining 
the amount you will subscribe to the Community Chest this year be liberal, be generous—give some- 
thing for each one of them. You may have an entire year’s time to discharge the obligation and, if 
you choose, pay it in convenient installments. 

From February 25 to March 10 six thousand of your fellow townsmen will make the community- 
wide canvass for funds for the Community Chest, Needs were never so numerous and pressing than 
at this time, due to unemployment and business depression. These volunteer workers have subscribed 
to the Chest fund, and, in addition, are giving personal time and service necessary to make the 
solicitation of funds from others. Remember this when you are called upon for your subscription. 
Receive the solicitor courteously and with a smile; and, above all, be prepared to make a substantial 
donation to the Community Chest fund. Your gift will bring more joy and happiness to a greater 
number of unfortunate people than any money you will spend during 1931. 


